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neighbouring petty kings, owing to the minority of his sons, who were now called
to the throne. After Theudebert's death (d. 548), the royal family itself quarrelled,
for Chramn, the son of King Clothar, repeatedly rose against his father. This
rebellion provided a new excuse for the other succession kingdoms to interfere
as well as neighbouring tribes who were less closely dependent on then. Chramn
was supported not only by his uncle, Childebert, but also by the Saxons, who were
subject to the Franks.1 Thus there began a movement which could no longer
be stopped by the power of great individual kings, and as the monarchy declined
the kingdom fell to pieces. The more vigorous the separatist movements were, and
the more powerful the optimates became in the succession states, the less they
welcomed any attempt to restore the unity of the kingdom. If it was restored for a
time, this fact merely made the new aristocracy more determined to frustrate all
efforts of the kind in future.
The events which took place after the death of Clothar (561) provide an
especially characteristic example of this. He had once more united the whole
kingdom of the Franks ; now it was divided among his four sons. The internal
warfare broke out all over again; not only did Brittany break away and assert
its independence (a sign of the declining power of the monarchy), but the civil
wars after the death of King Charibert (567) still further increased the power of the
nobles. It is impossible properly to understand the history of the Frankish king-
dom during the period of the two she-devils, Brunhild and Fredegund, if we see
in it merely a horrible family quarrel, the terrible degeneration of the Merovingian
royal family, or even the personal vendetta of two royal women.2 As a result of
this internal strife there came about a fundamental change in the constitution; the
religious and secular aristocracy, which had been in the ascendancy for some time,
now gained the upper hand of the old monarchy. In 575 Fredegund ordered the
assassination of King Sigibert, after his victorious entry into Paris, when Chilperic's
nobles had deserted their master and turned to him. Sigibert's son, Childebert II,
was only five years old, and the nobles of Austrasia took advantage of this
favourable opportunity to seize all power for themselves.
Their great chance came when Chilperic was assassinated in 584, for his heir
in Neustria, Clothar IE, was a child of four months, while the Austrasian ruler was
only fourteen, and in Burgundy a weak and undecided old man> Guntram, was on
the throne. It is not surprising that the nobles now rose decisively against the
central power; and even though the rebellion of Gundovald, the illegitimate son
of Clothar I ("the first open revolt of the nobility against the monarchy "),3
failed owing to the coalition of the Austrasian and Burgundian monarchies, yet this
aristocracy rose again in 5 87 on behalf of Fredegund, and prevented her from being
punished for her murderous deeds. Brunhild, her great political rival, tried to
raise the fallen monarchy again, and was able to rely on the support of her people,
who were in rebellion against the nobles (Treaty of Andelot, 587). But the restora-
tion of the unity of the monarchy, which was achieved by Childebert n after
Guntram's death (592), did not avail to save the kingdom from its certain fate. He
died in 595 and left only two young sons of eight and nine years, and this gave the
nobles the chance to desert Brunhild, whose power had increased enormously.
Two separate kingdoms were established and in three years civil war broke out
again. A military revolt against Brunhild's mayor of the palace destroyed her
power, and the quarrel which sprang up between the brothers, Theuderic and
1 W. Schultze, ibid., 124.            a W. Schultze, op. cit., ii, 127.            3 Ibid., ii, 155.